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^  H  E  author  of  the  following  (heets,  is 
fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  he  lies 
under,  in  attempting,  thus  late,  to  oppofe  the 
popular  prejudice,  which  has  been  induftri- 
oufiy  raifed  in  favour  of  the  fpirited  and  fpe- 
cious  Considerations  on  the  prefent  German 
War,  But,  if  his  remarks  on  that  pamph¬ 
let  are  juft  and  impartial,  truth,  however 
flowly,  will  force  its  way  in  oppofition  to 
fallacy  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frivo¬ 
lous  and  ill  grounded,  their  earlier  appear¬ 
ance  might  perhaps  have  better  anfwered  the 
intereft  of  the  bookfeller,  but  would  not  have 
been  of  any  fervice  to  the  public. 


[  2  ] 

Upon  a  candid  Review  of  thefe  Confedera¬ 
tions,  it  muft  be  owned  that  there  is  merit  in 
the  compofition ;  and  there  are  fome  ani- 
madverfions  in  it,  to  which  every  man,  who 
is  not  a  bigot  to  party,  muft  readily  affent. 
The  writer’s  ridicule,  for  inftance,  on  the  na¬ 
tional  idolatry  of  the  K — g  of  P— _ a,  is,  in 

fome  refpedts,  not  ill  placed.  And  it  muft’ be 
confefled,  that  the  regard  we  have  paid  to 
that  monarch,  by  our  public  illuminations, 
extravagant  elogiums,  and  other  teftimonies 
of  indilcreet  attachment,  have  been  carried 
to  an  excels,  which  has  done  no  credit  to  the 
wifdom  or  l'pirit  of  Great-Britain. 

But  our  Uonfiderer’s  Antipruflian  farcaftns 
are  too  indifcriminate  ;  and  it  is  the  intent  of 
thele  ftieets  to  fhew  that  his  refledtions 
throughout  are  either  falfe,  or  exaggerated 
and  fallacious :  that,  in  fhort,  he  has  either 
been  deceived  himfelf,  or,  what  is  more  to 
his  dilhonour,  has  endeavoured  to  deceive 
others. 

He  writes,  it  is  true,  with  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  dilintereftednels  and  moderation.  He 
has  too  much  judgment,  to  be  abufive  or 
fcurrilous  in  terms:  but  an  acute .  obferver 
fnay  be  led  to  conclude,  from  his  matter ,  that 
he  has  no  lincere  difpofition  to  candor  and 
impartiality. 

Was  the  writer  of  thefe  flieets  inclined  to 
imitate  the  Confiderer,  by  indulging  himfelf 
in  perfonal  refledtions,  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult 
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cult,  perhaps,  to  conjeSure  the  motives  of  the 

Sfe  i 'he  wdl  k->  - 

ex5?  mi:CC  °f  p3rty  is  dormant>  but  not 

when  '  TkC  VeLei'anS  m  ftate  intngue  know 
a"d, what  a«s,  to  work  upon  po¬ 
pular  inftabiht y.  When  they  find  a  n“0- 

per  time  to  fet  fire  to  the  brand  of  fatfion 
ner1tnaiheIentS,ftand  preParcd  in  every  cor- 
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,  dlftufe  1  leir  Sentiments,  and  inftill  nreiu- 
d>ces  into  the  minds  of  people.  Some  per 

taps  of  greateft  weight  among  their  depcn- 
den.s,  may  be  inflruaed  to  echo  thofe  fen- 
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fo  few  who  judge  from  their  own  percep- 
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tions ,  at  leaft,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
believe  the  Confiderer  again  ft  himfelf.  It  is 
from  his  own  principles  that  I  propofe  to  re¬ 
fute  him,  and  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of  his 
conclufions. 

For  this  purpofe  it  will  be  proper,  firft  to 
take  a  view  of  his  general  propositions,  and 
then  to  confider  his  particular  applications  of 
them,  with  refpect  to  the  German  and  French 
war. 

Page  9.  He  allures  us,  that  cc  From  the 
C£  time  when  the  whole  of  France  was  united 
“  to  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
“  ftates  and  nobility  abfolutely  fubjefted  to 
“  its  power,  the  kingdom  of  France  has 
cc  been,  in  the  extent  ot  its  country,  the 
“  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  great- 
“  nefs  of  its  revenue,  fuperior  to  Britain.  ’ 
The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions 
we  may  readily  grant,  without  allowing  the 
inferences  which  he  afterwards  draws  from 
them ;  and  as  to  the  third,  it  will  be  animad¬ 
verted  upon  in  its  proper  place. 

Fie  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  eftablifh 

the  following  principles:  “  France  is  ftronger 

cc  at  land,  not  only  than  England,  but  than 

<c  any  power  in  Europe.  I  he  empue  of 

<c  Germany  in  the  extent  of  its  country,  and 

<c  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  ?nay  he 

<<  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  France  *,  but  the 

<c  divifion  of  it  into  a  great  number  of  fe  3a- 

cc  rate  independent  ftates,  while  France  has 

£C  its 
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“  its  whole  force  united  under  one  abfolute 
“  monarch,  renders  Germany  greatly  infe- 
c<  rior  to  France.  Hence  it  is  that  France 
for  a  century  part  has  been  formidable  to 
the  reft  of  Europe ;  and  has  twice  been 
able  to  fupport  a  long  war  againjl  the  uni¬ 
ted  alliance  of  the  whole." 

“  Whenever  any  power  in  Europe  (hall 
have  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  ftrength, 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
power,  it  from  thence  forward  becomes 
“  the  intereft  of  the  other  ftates  to  be  watch¬ 
ful  over  it,  to  guard  againft  the  growth  of 
it,  and  mutually  to  ajjift  each  other,  when 
they  are  attacked  by  it.  This  is  the  univer- 
fal  maxim  of  politicks,  which  has  been  held 
good  in  all  ages,  from  the  firft  eftablifhing 
of  governments.  Dum  finguli  pugnant , 
univerfi  vincuntur,  (that  is)  while  the  fede¬ 
ral  powers  fight  Jmgly,  the  whole  arefubdued, 
is  related  by  the  hiftorian  as  a  caufe  of 
extending  the  Roman  monarchy,  and  muft 
be  a  principal,  or  at  leaft  a  concomitant 
caufe  in  the  growth  of  every  other.” 

Here  we  may  without  fcruple  join  jffue 
with  the  Confiderer.  Thefe  propohtions  are  cl d';c 
uncontravertible :  and  the  reader  is  d eh  red  '  r 
to  keep  them  in  view  throughout,  for  by  re-  teel.-- 
ferring  to  them,  and  fome  which  follow,  we 
fitall  be  able  to  refute  the  Conhderations. 

Having  eftablifhed  thefe  juft  principles, 
he  proceeds  to  obferve,  that' “The  three 
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powers  of  Europe  which  are  moft  endarw 
gered  by  France,  and  which  by  their 

“  union  alone  can  carry  on  an  effeftual  land 
war  againft  France,  are  Germany,  Hol- 

anc*  England.  Spain  and  Savoy, 
Kufiia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  may  any 
“  of  them  accede  to  fuch  an  alliance  j 
but  Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
mufl:  be  the  bafis  of  every  confederacy, 

"  which  can  be  of  any  avail  againft  the  land 

45  power  ofFrance.” 

Let  us  admit  that  thele  three  powers  ought 
to  be  the  bails  of  every  confederacy  againft 
L  ‘ ance*  But  what  if  the  firft,  to  gratify 
prefen t  malice  and  revenge,  fhould  ally  with 
<t  s  natural  enemy ;  and  the  fecond,  from 
fear,  or  ioi did  motives  of  immediate  gain, 
Jhould  violate  its  engagements,  and  fecretly 
abet  the  common  foe,— -what  is  England  to 
do  in  fuch  an  inverted  fyftem  of  affairs  ?  Is 
die  to  fit  dill,  and  fee  their  ravages  on  the 
continent?  Is  Ihe  paffively  to  behold  the 
ffrong  towns  in  Flanders  ceded  to  the  French, 
and  iuffer  them  to  extend  their  conquefts 
over  the  reft,  one  after  another,  till,  to  adopt 
the  Confiderer  s  quotation,  Dwn  Jtngult  pug- 
nant,  univerji  vincuntur  ?  Is  fhe  to  aft  this 
impolitic  part,  or,  abandoned  by  confede¬ 
rates  who  prefer  a  temporary  advantage  to 
their  true  and  lafting  interert,  fhall  floe  not 
endeavour  to  repair  their  lols  by  engage¬ 
ments  with  Pruffia,  Hanover,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ? 

The 
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The  Confiderer’s  fyftem  is  fpeculativeiy 
tight.  But  the  fallacy  of  his  reafoning  lies 
in  this :  that  he  condemns  connections  en¬ 
tered  into  under  particular  exigencies,  be- 
caufe  they  are  inconfiftent  with  that  confe¬ 
deracy,  which  ought  to  take  place,  if  every 
party  purfued  its  real  intereft. 

States  too  often  aCt  from  paffion,  as  well  as 
individuals.  Private  pique,  ambition,  or  ava¬ 
rice,  frequently  make  them  abandon  their 
friends,  to  embrace  their  enemies.  But  (hall 
not  the  party  thus  bafely  deferted,  endeavour 
to  form  new  attachments  ?  It  is  certainly 
againft  the  general  principles  of  true  policy 
for  England  and  Auftria  to  meafure  fwords, 
but  if  the  latter  will  confederate  with  the 
common  enemy,  our  oppofition  is  a  necefiary 
confequence  of  that  unnatural  alliance. 

The  Confiderer  however,  for  a  prefent  an- 
fwer,  may  argue  that  we  were  the  occalion  of 
her  taking  that  unnatural  ftep.  This,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  from  his  own  confeffion, 
is  not  the  cafe  ;  but,  for  the  prefent,  admit¬ 
ting  it  to  be  fo  -yet,  if  by  a  wrong  ftroke 
o  poLcy,  we  forced  Auflria  into  the  arms  of 
fiance,  (hall  we  back  one  blunder  with  an- 
ot  er,  and.fuffer  them  to  act  in  concert,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  ?  Shall 
we,  as  the  Confiderer  would  advife  us,  aban¬ 
don  Hanover,  &c.  and  give  up  ail  concern 
‘ 01  ,  continent  ?  Shall  we  be  credulous 

enough  to  take  his  word,  and  tru.fi  that  the 

French 
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French  will  only  raife  contributions,  and  not 
attempt  to  keep  what  they  acquire  ?  But 
more  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  enfuing  pages,  he  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  two  grand  alliances  formed  by 
king  William  the  third.  Upon  this  head,  I 
am  by  no  means  inclined  to  difpute  with 
him,  being  perfuaded  that  the  fyftem  of  our 
great  deliverer  claims  our  moll  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments;  and  we  might  wifh  that 
the  conduit  of  our  allies  at  that  time  like- 
wife  deferved  our  thanks.  After  having 
magnified  the  power  which  France  exerted 
in  oppofition  to  that  confederacy,  the  Con- 
fiderer  makes  the  following  reflections. 

“  We  have  fince  heard  fo  much  of  the 
attempts  of  France  towards  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  the  balance  of  power  neceffary 
to  be  prefer  ved  in  oppofition  to  it ;  and 
have  feen  it  made  a  pretence  for  fo  many 
meaner  purpofes,  that  we  now  naufeate 
the  fubjeit,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  any 
more  of  it.  Yet  a  meafure  which  was 
once  right,  mull  continue  to  be  right  to 
eternity.  And  though  France  may  not 
have  a  prince,  equally  able  and  enterpii- 
zing  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  yet  the 
kingdom  is  the  fame,  and  its  land  forces 
are  ftill  formidable  to  Europe  :  at  leaft,  it 
is  the  only  ftate  which  either  Europe  in 
general,  or  England  in  particular,  can  be 
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€C  endangered  by,  and  the  only  Hate  which 
cc  England  is  now  at  war  with.” 

Jn  this  paragraph,  there  appears  to  be  a 
twofold  fallacy.  Firft,  we  may  deny  “  that 
<c  a  meafureonce  right,  muft  continue  to  be 
<c  right  to  eternity.”  It  was  once  right  for  all 
Europe  to  join  with  France  in  oppofing 
Charles  the  Vth,  when  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  the  Indies  were  united 
under  one  head.  But  that  meafure  did  not 
long  .continue  to  be  right ;  for  after  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  it  became  right 
to  oppofe  the  growing  power  of  France. 

Again,  admitting  a  meafure  once  right,  to 
be  right  to  eternity,  yet  it  does  not  follow, 
that  a  meafure  one e  practicable  >  will  he.  prac¬ 
ticable  to  all  eternity.  Though  King  William 
had  the  good  fortune  to  effedt  an  union 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  yet  they  may 
fince  have  been  fo  much  corrupted  or  infa¬ 
tuated,  that  it  might  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  his  fucceffors,  to  bind  them  to  their 
true  intereft. 

That  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  is,  that 
the  terra  fir7na ,  is  the  fame  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Lewis  the  XI  Vth,  is  certain  :  but  it  is 
as  certain,  that  neither  the  fpirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  power  of  the  nation,  is  the  fame 
now  that  it  was  then.  Then  they  were  able 
to  contend  againft  the  troops  of  all  Europe  : 
now,  though  combined  with  Auftria,  Ruffia, 

C  Sweden, 


Sweden,  &c.  they  are  not  able  to  fubdue  the 
king  of  Pruflia  and  his  allies. 

But  as  I  am  not  difpofed  to  dwell  upon 
objections  not  effential  to  the  main  argument, 
I  will  readily  grant,  that  nevertheiefs,  the 
land  forces  of  France  are  ftill  formidable  to 
Europe,  and  that  c<  every  meafure  which  has 
“  a  tendency  to  the  uniting  the  powers  of  Eu- 
u  rope  among  themfelves,  and  againftFrance, 
“  muff  therefore  be  for  the  general  good  of 
“  Europe,  and  the  particular  intereft  of  Eng- 
“  land.  And  every  meafure  which  tends  to 
“  fet  the  ftates  of  Germany,  Flolland,  and 
“  England,  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or 
“  amongft  themfelves,  muft  be  a  meafure  cal- 
“  culated  for  the  good  of  France,  and  the 
“  prejudice  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe.” 

All  this  is  true,  but  before  the  Confiderer 
can  draw  any  inferences  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  conduct  in  the  prefent  war,  he  muft  fhew 
that  our  meafures  have  difunited  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  that  we  fet  Pruffia  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  Auftria,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  war.  This  we  apprehend, 
however,  he  will  a  ppear  as  little  able  to  do, 
as  to  fupport  the  following  conclufion  : 

“  If  every  war,  which  arifes  between  any 
“  two  particular  ftates  of  the  empire,  be  it- 
“  felf  a  misfortune,  and  contrary  to  the  inte- 
cc  reft  of  Europe,  the  evil  will  be  ftill  the 
“  greater,  and  the  mifehief  fo  much  the 
Ct  more  extenfive,  if  France  fhall  make  it- 

«  felf 
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“  felf  a  party  in  the  war,  and  fhall  join  it- 
“  felf  to  either  of  the  two  Tides,  to  keep  the 
“  difpute  alive  fo  much  the  longer.” 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Confiderer  had 
given  a  lolution  of  this  paradox;  for  to  plain 
common  fenfe,  it  feems  evident,  that  if  two 
powers  are  engaged,  and  France  fits  ftill 
while  they  weaken  each  other,  the  evil  will 
be  greater,  than  if  France  by  joining  one  fide, 
exhaufts  herfelf  in  proportion.  Her  engag¬ 
ing  indeed  will  extend  the  mifchief  of  war 
wider,  but  cannot  make  the  evil  greater  with 
refpeft  to  any  apprehenfions  from  her  power, 
fince  her  interfering  will  neceflarily  draw  fome 
other  great  potentate  to  efpoufe  the  other 
fide,  in  order  to  counterbalance  her.  weight. 

Page  20.  The  Confiderer  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  pre- 
fent  German  war.  “  Germany,  fays  he,  has 
“  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  a  difpute  arife 
“  between  two  of  it’s  leading  princes,  about 
“  the  right  to  four  great  dutchies  in  one  of 
‘£  it’s  remoteft  provinces. . .  However,  as  the 
“  revenues  of  neither  of  the  parties  are  inex- 
tc  hauftible,  the  probable  ifiue  of  fuch  a  war, 

if  they  were  left  to  themfelves,  would  be, 
“  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  find 
“  their  revenues  brought  to  an  end,  and 
<£  would  be  obliged  to  fubmit.  Whether 
“  Pruflia  or  Auftria  carried  it’s  point,  cannot 
“  be  a  matter  of  the  lead  conlequence  to 
“  England  ;  for  befides  that,  the  country  it- 

C  2  “  felf 
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“  fell  is  at  too  great  a  diftance  for  us  to  be 
“  affe&ed  by  it,  England  has  actually  taken 
,c  both  tides  of  the  contraverfy,  and  cannot 
“  be  really  interefted  in  either.” 

El  ad  the  Confiderer  received  his  education 
at  St.  Omers,  he  could  not  have  argued  more 
fophiftically  :  but  we  ihall  fee  how  eafy  it  is 
to  entangle  a  fophifter  in  his  own  fine  fpun 
web.  Firft,  We  may  freely  grant,  that  if 
Auftria  and  Pruffia  could  have  been  left  to 
themfelves,  it  would  not  have  been  a  matter 
of  the  lead;  confequence  to  England,  which 
of  them  carried  it’s  point :  but  there  was 
not  the  leaf!  profped  that  they  could  be  left 
to  themfelves,  and  we  were  well  afiured  that 
France  would  intermeddle  in  the  difpute.  I 
am  the  more  confident  on  this  head,  becaufe 
I  have  the  Confiderer  on  my  fide. 

Page  15  and  16  he  fays,  “  We  find  that 
*£  it  has  been  the  conftant  policy  of  France 
“  to  mix  itfelf  in  all  quarrels  in  the  empire, 
“  and  keep  up  the  difputes  of  the  contend- 
“  ing  parties,  as  long  as  it  can,  &c."  Again, 
page  103,  “  We  knew  that  the  king  of  Prui- 
<£  fia  could  at  any  time  join  with  his  fare 
“  friends  the  French.” 

This,  upon  his  own  authority,  being  the 
true  poflure  of  affairs,  How  was  England  to 
ad  at  fuch  a  crifis  ?  On  one  hand  we  had  ex¬ 


perienced  the  exoence  of  Auftrian  alliances, 
the  flownefs  of  Auftrian  councils,  and  the 
caution  of  Auftrian  troops.  On  the  other 
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hand,  vve  had  feen  proofs  of  the  capacity, 
the  vigour,  and  refolution  of  the  I  ruffian 
monarch,  whofe  arms  were  at  that  time  fo 
victorious,  that  they  out  itripped  all  oppofi- 
tion.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  we  had 
actually  guaranteed  Silefia,  was  it  not  th© 
moft  advifeable  meafure  which  could  be 
adopted,  to  detach  lo  able  a  ftatefman,  and 
fo  aCtive  a  warrior,  from  the  alliance  with  the 
common  enemy  ?  Will  not  any  man  who 
does  not  judge  from  events,  admit  that  this 
was  the  moft  probable  means  to  unite  the 
contending  powers,  and  bring  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  to  terms  of  accommodation  ?  Tho’ 
we  knew  that  the  French  were  intriguing 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  yet  would  any  one 
have  gained  credit,  who  had  furmized  that 
Auftria  would  throw  herfelf  into  the  arms 
of  France,  furrender  her  fortified  towns  to 
her  implacable  enemy,  and  form  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  alliance,  which  nothing  but  the  prefent 
gratification  of  the  moft  rancorous  revenge 
could  diClate  ? 

But  admitting  that  we  had  been  certain  of 
the  event,  yet  as  affairs  were  circumftanced 
at  the  time  of  concluding  the  Pruffian  alli¬ 
ance,  it  was  the  moft  eligible  meafure.  That 
monarch  had  then  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Saxony,  bid  fair  for  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  in  the  full  zenith  of  glory  and  repu¬ 
tation.  Ruftia  had  not  commenced  hoftili- 
ties  againft  him,  and  Sweden  ftood  aloof.  In 
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what  condition  we  flood  at  that  time,  I  will 
not  give  my  readers  the  pain  to  recoiled.  It 
is  well  known,  that  public  dejedion  cart  her 
eyes  on  Pruflia  as  her  protedor  and  deliverer. 
Thank  Heaven  we  have  fince  wiped  off  the 
difgrace  of  our  pufillanimity,  and  are  now  in 
a  capacity  to  give  that  protedion,  which  we 
had  then  need  of  ourfelves.  If  the  Confi- 
derer  meant  to  examine  public  meafures  im¬ 
partially,  he  would  not  argue  from  confe- 
quences,  but  confider  how  circumftances 
flood  at  the  time  thofe  meafures  were  adopted. 

But  he  fays,  “  England  has  adualiy  taken 
“  both  Tides  of  the  contraverfy,  and  there- 
“  fore  cannot  be  really  interefted  in  either.” 
This  again  is  fallacious :  it  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  true,  that  we  may  be  alternately  interefted 
on  both  Tides ;  that  is,  though  it  may  be  of 
no  confequence  to  us,  whether  the  provinces 
in  Silcjia  remain  with  Pruffia  or  Auffria ,  yet 
we  are  interefted,  upon  the  Confiderer’s  own 
principles,  to  oppofe  that  fide,  which  ever  it  be, 
that  leagues  with  France  the  common  enemy. 

The  legality  of  the  claim,  politically  con- 
fidered,  is  no  part  of  our  concern.  A  claim 
may  be  legally  juft,  and  yet  it  may  be  poli¬ 
tically  expedient  to  oppofe  it ;  and  fo  e  con¬ 
fer  fo.  If  a  kingdom  fhould  either  by  legacy, 
defcent,  or  conqueft,  veft  in  a  potentate  al¬ 
ready  too  powerful,  though  his  title  may  be 
good,  yet  it  is  the  common  intereft  to  prevent 
it’s  taking  place.  In  fliort,  as  the  Conftderer 
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very  juftly  obferves,  and  we  want  no  better 
authority,  it  is  our  intereft  to  aft  in  oppofition 
to  our  rival  France,  “  who  is  ftill  formidable 
“  to  Europe.”  Confequently  her  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  are  our  friends :  but  if  they  will  not  ds 
true  to  their  own  intereft,  but,  to  indulge 
fome  prelent  gratification,  adt  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  common  caufe,  we  mull  change 
our  fyftem,  and  treat  them  as  temporary 
enemies. 

Page  2 2d,  we  meet  with  fome  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  refledtions.  £C  If,  fays  the  Confiderer, 
££  as  often  as  France  declares  on  the  one  fide, 
£t  England  adopts  the  other ;  How  is  Ger- 
£c  many  relieved  ?  France  will  always  take 
“  care  to  fend  troops  enough  to  keep  the 
££  balance  even,  and  all  that  England  can  do 
££  by  it’s  officioufnels,  will  be  drawing  fo 
££  many  more  parts  of  Germany  into  the 
“  quarrel,  and  enabling  the  Germans  to  cut 
“  each  other’s  throats  fo  much  the  longer. 
“  That  is,  leave  the  French  to  themfelves, 
<£  doubtlels  they  will  do  as  much  mifchief 
££  as  they  can ;  but  in  time  they  may  make 
“  themfelves  generally  hated,  and  the  Ger- 
“  mans  wife  enough  to  agree.”  Again,  page 
23d,  ££  If  any  country  in  Europe  is  to  be 
“  over-run  by  the  French,  Whither  can 
t£  their  armies,  (efpecially  when  we  are  at 
££  war  with  them)  be  better  turned,  than 
££  into  Germany  ?  A  country,  which  they  can 
££  never  conquer,  which  can  beft  bear  their 
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“  invafions,  and  the  powers  of  which  are  by 
“  themfelves  able,  when  united,  to  repell 
“  them.” 

It  is  certainly  as  great  an  affront  as  ever 
was  offered  to  the  public  judgment,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reafon  upon  fuch  abfurd  maxims 
of  policy.  Shall  we  leave  the  French  to  do 
what  mifchief  they  can,  in  hopes  that  Ger¬ 
mans  will  at  length  unite?  What  if  they 
fhould  not  unite  till  it  is  too  late  ?  Hiftory 
will  tell  us  that  this  has  frequently  been  the 
cafe,  and  that  hates  have  beheld,  with  uncon¬ 
cern,  the  downfal  of  rival  neighbours,  till  at 
length  they  have  fallen  vi&ims  to  their  own 
jealous  and  miffaken  policy.  What  did  the 
Macedonian,  what  did  the  Roman,  what 
have  all  the  antient  and  modern  great  hates, 
owed  their  grandeur  to,  but  to  this  principle 
of  difunion  among  other  powers?  And  fball 
we  fuffer  the  French  to  purfue  conqueh  in1 
Germany,  in  vain  expectation  of  an  uncertain 
union,  till,  “  by  attacking  them  lingly,  the 
<c  common  enemv  has  fubdued  the  whole.” 

If  we  were  to  ad  fo  imprudent  a  part, 
how  might  the  Confiderer  upbraid  us  for 
departing  from  thofe  principles,  which  he 
has  fo  juftly  eftabliihed,  and  by  which  a- 
lone  I  defire  to  try  the  force  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  “  France,”  he  has  told  us,  and 
we  believe  him,  <c  is  the  only  flate  by  which 
(C  Europe  in  general  can  be  indangered.  .  . . 
“  It  therefore  becomes  the  intereft  of  the 
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«  other  Jiates,  to  be  watchful  over  it,  to  guard 
“  a^ainft  the  growth  of  it,  and  mutually  to 
“  a  fit  ft  each  other ,  when  they  are  attacked  by 
«  jt/'  Thus,  from  his  own  reafoning,  it  is  evi- 
dently  our  intereft  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms  in  Germany,  and  not  to 
wait  till,  dumfmguli  pugnant, univerji  vincun- 

tUT  • 

But  fuppofe  that  the  Germans  could  be 
perfuaded  to  unite  before  it  was  too  late. 
What  then  ?  Why  then,  the  Confiderer  tells 
us,  the  French  can  never  conquer  Germany. 
Indeed  !  This  is  a  bold  affirmation,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  point  of  argument,  it  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  it  with  a  pofitive  negative. 
By  good  luck,  however,  we  are  provided 
with  a  fuller  anfwer,  and  one  which  the  Con¬ 
fiderer  himfelf  has  furmffied  us  with. 

If  France  can  never  conquer  Germany 
when  united,  Wffiat  fhall  we  fay  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it’s  ftrength  before  given,  page  9  ? 
where  the  Confiderer  fays,  The  empire  of 
k  Germany,  may  be  equal ,  if  not  fuperior  to 
4C  France,  but  the  divifion  of  it  into  feparate 
«  ftates,  renders  it  inferior.”  Now,  if  it  is 
a  doubt,  whether  Germany,  when  united,  be 
equal  to  France  ;  nay,  if  we  even  luppoie  it 
to  be  fomewhat  fuperior,  with  what  confi¬ 
dence  can  he  affine  us,  that  France  can  never 
conquer  it  ?  I  will  not  refer  him  to  conquefts 
made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  over  dates 
vaftly  fuperior  to  themfelves,  becaufe  fuch 

D  refe- 
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references  are,  unfafhionable,  but  if  he  will 
only  recoiled:  what  has  pafTed  under  his  own 
eyes,  he  will  be  convinced,  that  even  fmall 
potentates,  may  prove  an  over-match  for  an 
overgrown  confederacy  among  the  greateft 
powers.  But  the  Confiderer  compares  the 
itrength  of  kingdoms,  as  a  New  Market 
jockey,  would  calculate  weight  and  inches. 

From  page  24  to  page  29,  The  Confiderer 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove,  what  no 
man  of  fenfe  ever  doubted,  that  this  is  not  a 
religious  war  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  affirm 
tnat  No  one  who  is  the  leaf!:  acquainted 
with  the  hate  of  Europe,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  em  aire,  can  fuppofe  the  crown 
11  °*  France  fhould  entertain  a  thought  of 
making  a  real  and  permanent  conqueft  of 
Hanover.  France  enters  Germany  as  a 
ic  Fiend  and  ally  of  the  empire,  and  as  gua- 
“  rantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  }  and 
as  fuch,  cannot  pretend  to  make  a  real  con- 
quclf  there:  that  would  be  quarelling  with 
“  their  allies  in  the  very  ad  of  affifting  them. 
...  for  a  king  of  trance  to  make  himfelf 
eiedor  of  Hanover,  and  ejed  a  whole  fa- 
cc  mily  out  of  it’s  rights,  would  be  fo  great 
an  ad  of  violence,  that  every  member  in 
‘‘  the  empire  would  rife  again  ft  it . . .  ’Tis 
the  very  thing  which  England  fhould  wifh 
f.lie  French  to  attempt,  in  order  to  unite 
all  Germany  againft  them.” 
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It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  itis  the  very  quin- 
teflence  of  refinement,  to  kilter  an  enemy  to 
take,  in  confidence  that  he  will  not  hold. 
I  grant  that  the  French  have  no  juft  pretence 
for  making  a  conqueft  of  Hanover,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Confi- 
derer  to  ffiew,  that  they  had  any  juft  pretence 
for  invading  it.  Nay,  page  38.  he  owns  that 
they  had  not.  Many,  however,  who  have 
entered  as  allies  and  guarantees,  have  after¬ 
wards  kept  polfeffion  as  conquerors.  The 
French  have  done  it,  and  we  have  no  fecu- 
rity,  but  the  Confiderer’s  word,  that  the}? 
will  not  do  it  again. 

Perhaps  it  might  provoke  the  members  of 
the  empire,  to  fee  a  family  ejected  out  of  it’s 
rights :  yet  we  have  known  a  proteftant  elec¬ 
tor  turned  out  of  his  dominions,  and  fent  a 
begging  with  his  family  from  country  to 
country,  and  yet  all  Germany  did  not  unite, 
and  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  reftore  him. 

r 

We  have  lived  to  fee  a  king  of  England  re¬ 
proached,  and  the  national  councils  ffigma- 
tized  in  hiftory,  for  not  yielding  timely  and 
powerful  affiftance  to  that  diftrefied  eledtor. 

But,  what  if  after  the  French  have  con¬ 
quered  Hanover,  and  ffiewn  a  difpofition  to 
retain  it,  all  Germany  Jhould  unite  againft 
fuch  injuftice,  to  what  purpofe  would  their 
union  ferve,  when,  according  to  the  Confi- 
derer,  it  is  only  a  may  be,  whether  they  are 
equal,  when  united,  to  France?  Therefore, 
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at  laft,  we  tnuft  be  obliged  to  throw  our 
weight  in  the  fcale  ;  and  every  quack  will  tell 
him,  that  it  is  prudent  venienti  occurrere  morbo * 
Political  as  well  as  natural  evils,  are  bell:  and 
eafieft  refitted  at  their  firft  beginning. 

Page  31.  The  Confiderer  pleafantly  tells 
us,  that  “  a  fmall  ftate,  which  is  invaded  by 
“  the  armies  of  one  infinitely  greater  than 
“  itfelf,  is  doubtlefs  under  a  great  misfortunej 
“  all  refittance  is  ufelefs,  and  it  has  nothing 
“  to  do  but  to  fubmit.  But  there  is  a  way 
“  of  doubling  this  misfortune,  and  that  is, 
c<  by  having  another  great  ftate,  almoft  e- 
“  qual  to  the  invader,  undertake  the  defence 
<e  of  it.  If  the  country  fubmit,  it  has  but 
,c  one  army  to  maintain,  and  may  in  the  be- 
“  ginning  yield  upon  terms  that  are  tolerable : 
“  but  if  it  be  defended,  it  has  then  two  ar- 
“  mies  in  it,  and  is  fure  to  be  opprefled  by 
■c  them  both.” 

The  Confiderer’s  reafoning  is  fo  whimfical, 
that  it  does  not  deferve  a  ferious  anfwer.  He 
certainly  means  to  fport  with  his  readers :  for 
if  a  fmall  ftate  when  invaded,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  fubmit,  to  what  purpofe  does 
he  eftablifh  this  principle,  “  that  the  letter 
“  ftates  fhould  mutually  aflift  each  other, 
“  when  attacked  by  the  greater  power  ?” 
How  is  one  ftate  to  aflift  another  againft  an 
invading  army,  but  by  marching  an  army  to 
it’s  defence  ?  But,  fays  the  Confiderer,  “  the 
“  defending  army  ought  to  have  as  many 
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“  mouths  as  the  attacking.”  What  then  ? 
Surely  that  muft  be  a  ftate  of  Angular  ceco- 
nomy,  and  muft  rate  it’s  religious  and  civil 
liberties  at  a  very  low  eftimation,  which 
fhould  think  much  of  giving  it’s  defenders 
a  morfel  of  bread. 

In  the  enfuing  pages,  the  Confiderer  talks 
a  great  deal  of  “  the  humanized  laws  of  war, 
“  which  do  not  admit  of  burning  towns,  and 
“  deftroyingof  countries:” he  adds,  that  “no- 
“  thing  of  this  kind  was  pra&ifed  in  Hano- 
“  ver,  while  the  French  were  vidtorious, 
“  and  in  quiet  pofleflion  of  it:  they  would 
“  not,  fays  he,  deftroy  that  country  then, 
“  for  their  own  advantage.  We  have  now,” 
he  continues,  “  made  the  experiment  and 
“  known  the  worft  of  it..  The  French  have 
“  already  been  in  pofleflion  of  this  country. 
“  Did  the  fun  refufe  to  fhine,  or  the  rivers 
<c  ceafe  to  flow  upon  that  account  ?  They 

certainly  did  not  here  in  England.  Britain 
“  ftill  continued  an  ifland,  and  it’s  govern* 
“  ment  ftill  fubflfted,  though  the  French 
w  had  feized  on  the  government  of  Hanover.” 

Is  this  arguing  like  a  man  of  candor  and  a 
lover  of  truth  ?  Do  thefe  flourilhes  of  decla¬ 
mation,  and  little  Tallies  of  wit,  fpeak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  difinterefted  and  difpaflionate 
Confiderer?  We  all  remember  that  the  fun 
did  fhine  in  England,  while  Hanover  was  in 
the  hands  of  France,  and  we  are  perfuaded, 
that  if  this  kingdom  was  a  province  to  France, 

the 
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the  fun  would  not  refufe  to  Ihine  upon  it : 
but  we  may  likewife  be  allured,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  ifland,  would  not  behold  it’s 
riling  with  that  pleafure  and  fatisfadion,  with 
which  every  free  Briton  now  falutes  it’s  wel¬ 
come  rays. 

To  what  purpofe  is  it  for  the  Confiderer 
to  talk  of  humanized  laws  of  war,  and  to  tell 
us,  page  36,  that  “  the  French  are  a  fair 
“  enemy  ?”  Does  he  exped  that  we  will  be 
fo  credulous  as  to  take  his  word  againll 
fads,  againll  Richelieu’s  condud,  and  againll 
Relleille’s  letter  to  Contade’s  ?  It  is  true  we 
felt  no  immediate  inconvenience  while  the 
French  were  in  poffeffion  of  Hanover,  but  it 
does  not  then  follow  that  we  know  the  worll 
of  it,  becaufe  they  were  not  in  pollelTion 
long  enough  for  us,  or  their  nearer  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  feel  the  ill  confequences  of  their 
acquifition. 

i?age  38,  He  confelfes,that  “the  eledorate 
is  invaded  merely  on  an  Englilh  account. 
Is  it  poffible,”  fays  he,  “  for  that  country 
to  give  our  enemies  lefs  ground  of  offence, 
in  any  future  quarrel  than  it  did  in  this  ? 
Who  does  not  fee  then  that  the  lingle  rea- 
fon  why  it  is  attacked,  is,  becaufe  the 
French  know  that  we  lhall  defend  it?  That 
the  French  therefore  only  march  their 
troops  thither,  becaufe,  as  we,  by  our  fu~ 
perioritv  at  fea,  have  the  advantage  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  French  fettlements  in  America, 
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“  and  eaft  and  weft  Indies,  fo  the  French 
“  by  their  fuperiority  at  land,  and  their 
<(  greater  nearnefs  to  Hanover,  are  fure  to 
“  have  the  advantage,  by  meeting  the  Eng- 
“  lifh  troops  there.  They  would  not  go 
“  thither,  unlefs  they  were  fure  of  finding 
*■*  us  there.” 

Perhaps  not ;  neither  fhould  we  go  there, 
unlefs  we  were  fure  to  meet  them  there  ;  and 
wherever  they  attempt  to  extend  their  con- 
quefts,  and  repair  their  defeats,  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  to  oppofe  them.  The  Confiderer,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  paragraph,  makes  the  fairefl 
conceffions  we  could  wifh,  and  we  defire  that 
the  reader  will  not  forget  them.  Here  he 
acknowledges,  that  the  French  had  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  attacking  Hanover,  and  that  <c  the 
“  electorate  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the 
“  difpute  between  the  two  nations,  about  our 
<£  polfeflions  in  America.”  This  being  the 
cafe  upon  his  own  ftating,  and  it  is  certainly 
truly  Hated,  we  would  afk  him,  whether 
France  has  not  as  good  a  pretence  for  attack¬ 
ing  any  other  power  on  the  continent,  to  in¬ 
demnify  herfelf  for  the  lofles  fhe  fuftains 
by  our  fuperiority  at  fea  ?  We  agree  with 
him,  page  39,  that  “  no  particular  diftriCt  in 
“  north  Germany,  is  rich  enough  to  make  it 
“  worth  the  while  of  a  great  kingdom,  like 
“  that  of  France,  to  march  it’s  troops  fo  far 
“  out  of  it’s  own  dominions,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  maintaining  them  at  free  quarter.” 

There- 
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Therefore  we  may  conclude,  from  his  own 
portions,  that  was  France  fuffered  to  remain 
in  quiet  poflcffion  of  Hanover,  fhe  would 
not  only  keep  it,  but  find  or  make  pretences 
for  enlarging  her  conquefts.  Who  would 
anfwer,  that  in  fuch  cafe  they  would  not  in¬ 
vade  the  Dutch,  whom  they  have  already 
awed,  or  otherwife  influenced,  to  be  falfe  to 
their  engagements,  or  at  leaft  compel  them 
to  furnifh  fhipping,  that  they  might  make  a 
defcent  on  this  ifiand  ?  As  our  fuperiority  at 
fea,  is  confefied  by  the  Confiderer,  as  it  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  French  trade  is  ruined,  their 
moft  valuable  colonies  in  our  poflefiion  by 
conqueft,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  unable  as 
they  are  to  refift  us  at  fea,  or  attempt  an  in- 
vafion  of  this  kingdom,  that  they  will  fit  ftill 
andmournovertheirdefeats,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  repair  their  lofles  by  invafions  on  the 
continent  ?  And  will  any  friend  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  public,  that 
it  is  for  the  intereft  of  this  kingdom  to  re¬ 
main  calm  fpeftators,  and  fee  them  extend 
their  dominions  on  the  continent,  which 
may  more  than  counter-balance  our  acquifi- 
tions,  and  render  the  hopes  of  peace  more 
diftant  than  ever  ?  No  !  no  matter  for  ipot, 
whether  it  be  Hanover  or  Heffia,  Hamburg 
or  Holland,  wherever  the  French  carry  inva- 
fion,  the  invaded  become,  at  leaf!,  our  tempo¬ 
rary  allies,  aV.  and  it  is  our  intereft  to  oppole 

the 
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the  invader,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  common  enemy. 

Page  44.  He  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the 
Ruffian  treaty  was  made  in  order  to  find 
the,  king  ofPruffia  employment  at  home, 
and  prevent  his  invading  the  electorate. 
£<  We  afterwards  (fays  he)  perceived  that 
<c  this  Ruffian  diverfion,  which  was  to 
<c  march  through  Poland,  would  be  ineffec- 
cc  tual  ;  what  then  was  to  be  done  ?  That 
cc  was  the  only  refource  which  Britain  had 
cc  for  defending  it;  and  that  failed.  We 
cc  were  then  forced  to  fee  our  inability ; 
cc  and  in  renouncing  our  treaty  with  Ruffia, 
c<  and  giving  up  our  old  allies,  were  made 
u  to  buy  off  an  evil,  which  we  could  not 
u  repel/'  Here  it  is  neceffary  to  advertife 
the  reader,  that  the  Confiderer  himfelf  con¬ 
tradicts  this  paffage,  of  which  we  ffiall  take 
notice  in  its  proper  place. 

<£  Being  thus  (he  adds)  brought  into  a 
cc  date  of  dependence  upon  a  Angle  ally, 
cc  he  knew  how  to  improve  it  from  one 
£c  dep  to  another,  till  we  are  at  length  re- 
'*c  duced  to  an  appearance  of  being  tributa- 

,cc  ries  to  the  k — -g  of  P - a.  Here  (he 

“  continues)  a  generous  Englifh  bread  may 

revolt  againft  the  expreffion,  and  difdain 

to  own  that  the  money  we  pay  to  Pruffia, 
cc  is  a  tribute.  He  is  our  ally,  and  we  pay 
<c  him  a  fubfidy,  but  not  a  tribute.  Let  us 
cc  confider  the  nature  of  each>  and  what  it 
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55  is,  which  conftitutes  the  difference  be- 
<c  tween  them.” 

^  Here  the  Confiderer  has  forgotten  himfelf. 
For  he  only  confiders  the  nature  of  a  fub- 
iidy,  without  faying  a  fyllable  of  the  na- 
tuie  of  a  tribute*.  As  he  has  thought  pro¬ 
per,  however,  to  decline  it,  I  will  do  it  for 
him.  A  tribute,  in  the  original,  or  derivative 
lenle  oi  the  word,  was  a  lum  affefled  upon, 
and  exacted  from  the  Roman  tribes,  a  tri~> 
bubus ,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
eftates.  The  money  therefore  that  we  pay 
to  the  k  g  or  P — — a,  cannot  be  of  this 
tributary  nature. 

In  the  appropriated  fenfe  of  the  word, 
a  tribute  is  a  lum  of  money,  or  other  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  which  an  inferior  ftate  is 
forced  to  pay  to  a  luperior,  in  token  of  fub- 
jection ;  without  any  condition,  either  ex- 
preis  or  implied,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver. 
N o w  let  us  examine  the  treatv,  and  fee 
whether  the  money  we  pay  the  k — -g  of 

p - a,  is  0f  this  kind  :  and  if  we  find 

conditions,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  then 
we  are  not  tributaries,  or  under  fubjedlion. 

In  the  fecond  claufe  of  the  treaty,  we 
find  thefe  words:  —  “  His  majefty  the  king 
cc  of  Pruffia,  engages  on  Ins  part ,  to  employ 
cc  the  faid  fum  in  keeping  up  and  augment- 
<c  ing  his  forces,  who  (hall  ad  in  the  moft 
<c  advantageous  manner  for  the  common 
'c  caufe,  and  for  the  end  propofed  by  their 

“  aforefaid 
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aforefaid  majefties,  of  reciprocal  defence 
c‘  and  mutual  Security. ” 

Here  then  vve  find  a  general  engagement 
to  aft  for  the  common  caufe,  and  for  the 
end  of  reciprocal  defence,  and  mutual  fecu- 
rity.  Are  here  any  of  the  qualities  of  a 
tribute  ?  Did  a  tributary  ever  bind  a  receiver 
by  any  covenant  ? 

But  the  Confiderer  afks,  “  What  is  the 
<c  common  caufe  between  two  parties,  who 
cc  have  no  common  enemy?  We  are  not 
<c  at  war  with  Auftria,  and  he  will  tell  us 

<c  file  is  not  at  war  with  France.' ” 

/ 

This,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  quib¬ 
ble  which  turns  upon  their  being  no  formal 
declaration  of  war  between  her  and  France, 
&c.  But  a  reference  to  the  treaty  will  ae- 
ftroy  this  quibble,  and  (hew  us  what  the 
common  caufe  is,  and  who  is  the  common 
enemy.  The  preamble  recites  the  treaty  of 
January,  1756,  c<  The  ftipulations  whereof 
<c  tended  to  the  prefervation  of  the  general 
cc  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  Gemany  in  par- 
<c  ticular,”  And  it  recites  farther,  that 
<c  Whereas  fince  that  period,  France  has 
cc  not  only  invaded  the  empire  with  nu~ 
cc  merous  armies,  and  attacked  their  afore- 
cc  faid  majefties  and  their  allies ,  but  has  alfo 
excited  other  powers  to  aft  in  like  man- 
ner,  &c.”  It  then  fets  forth  the  pre¬ 
judice  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  fuffered  by 
his  extraordinary  efforts  againft  his  ene- 

E  2  mies, 
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irnes,  and  concludes  that  “  Their  rmjefties 
having  mutually  determined  to  continue 
their  efforts  for  their  reciprocal  defence 
ano  fecurity,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
poffeffions,  for  the  protedion  of  their  al¬ 
lies,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic 
h'-dy,  &c.  His  Britannic  majefty  has  re- 
folved  to  grant  a  fuccour  in  money  to  his 
1  ruffian  majefty,  as  the  fpeedieft  and  mod 

c  means  to  obtain  thefe  purpofes. 

i  hen  follow  the  articles. 
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,  liere  then  we  find  an  exprefs  declaration, 
aenotmg  who  is  the  common  enemy,  what 
is  the  common  caufe,  and  what  are  the  ends 
to  he  obtained  by  the  treaty.  But  if  no 
common  enemy  had  been  named,  yet  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  would  tell  us,  that  when  two 
powers  enter  into  alliance,  the  date  which 
invaaes  or  commences  hodiiities  againd  one, 
becomes  the  common  enemy  of  both.  But 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty  fets  this  point 
in  the  cleared:  light,  and  more  particularly 
demondrates  that  the  money  we  pay  his 
i  rufTian  majedy,  cannot,  by  the  mod  forced 

ana  invidious  condruCtion,  be  deemed  a  tri¬ 
bute.  ' 

By  that  article,  “  The  high  contracting 
parties  engage,  not  to  conclude  any  treaty 
(d  Pcace>  truce,  or  neutrality,  or  any 
ou* ier  convention  or  agreement  whatfoever, 
with  the  powers  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
prefant  war ,  but  in  concert,  and  by  mu- 
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«  tual  confent,  and  exprefly  comprehending 
“  each  other  therein.” 

Here  we  fee  there  is  a  particular  exprefs 
covenant  on  the  part  of  his  Pruflian  majefty, 
befides  the  general  engagement  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  By  this  laft  article,  he  en¬ 
gages  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  peace, 
&c.  'without  the  powers  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  prcfent  war.  This  is  fo  fully  worded, 
as  to  take  away  all  fubterfuge.  Should  his 
majefty  tell  us,  he  is  not  at  war  with  France, 
we  anfwer,  France  has  taken  part  in  the 
prefent  war.  Should  he  tell  us,  he  is  not  at 
war  with  Ruffia,  Sweden,  &c.  we  give  him 
the  fame  anfwer.  This  article  therefore  not 
only  points  out  who  is  the  common  enemy, 
but  who  are  the  common  enemies.  And  a 
fum  of  money  given  under  fuch  reftridfions, 
differs  as  much  from  a  tribute,  as  a  free 
gift  does  from  an  extortion.  We  fhould  not 
have  infifted  on  this  point,  had  not  the  Con- 
flderer  attempted  to  inflame  the  paflions  of 
his  readers,  by  invidioufly  reprefenting  the 
nature  of  the  Pruflian  fubftdy. 

“  But  (lays  he)  the  treaty  does  not  c- 
“  blige  him  to  yield  us  any  fpccific  afliftance. 

“  He  is  not  obliged  to  fend  a  man  to  us.” 
Tbele,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  fpecious 
objections,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ftrike  the 
inconfiderate.  This  the  writer  is  fo  fenftble 
of,  that  he  expatiates  greatly  on  this  head, 
an-'  1  throws  out  all  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  x 

to 
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to  render  the  Pruffian  caufe  unpopular,  not 
without  cafting  Tome  very  indecent  reflec- 
lions  on  his  majefty’s  perfon. 

Declamation  however  is  not  argument  * 
and  vvhen  we  come  to  weigh  thefe  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  equal  fcale  of  reafon,  we  lhall 

find  that  they  amount  to  nothin?.  Fir  If  it  is 

neceflary  to  premife,  that,  in  forming  al¬ 
liances,  the  contrading  parties  cannot  afways 
lecure  a  fpecific  quid  pro  quo.  AH  the  rela¬ 
tive  ciicumflances  between  the  parties  fhouid 
be  confidered  j  their  different  degree  of 
power,  and  the  particular  circumftances  in 
which  each  of  them  ftand  at  the  time  of 
making  the  treaty,  fhouid  be  attended  to.  If 
a  greatei  power  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
an  inferioi  one,  who  is  attacked  by  uiieoual 
foice,  the  only  reafonable  objed  which  the 
former  can  propofe,  is,  not  to  obtain  a  fpe¬ 
cific  affiftance  of  men,  &c.  but,  to  enable  the 
latter  to  ftrengthen  and  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  common  enemy  ;  left,  by  the  deftrudion 
of  the  lejjh  ftate,  the  common  enemy  fhouid 
grow  too  powerful  againft  its  rival,  th  tgreater. 
This  is  the  cafe  between  us  and  Pruftia. 
Whatever  confequence  that  kingdom  may  de¬ 
file  from  the  abilities  of  its  prelent  fovereign, 
it  is  but  an  inconfiderable  ftate  in  companion 
with  that  of  Great-Britain  :  and  we  could 
not  exped  that  his  majefty  fo  powerfully 
prefied,  could  yield  us  any  fpecific  aftiftance. 
IN'everthelefs,  it  is  our  intereft  to  fupport 

him, 
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him,  againft  the  common  enemy,  left  the 
latter  fliould  gain  ftrength  by  his  fall. 

But  the  Confiderer  rants  away  in  the 
common  ftile,  and  aiks,  — -  Whether  we  are 
to  be  the  knights  errant  of  Europe  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  Yes.  From  his  own  principles,  it  is 
evident  that  we  muft  in  fome  degree.  It  is 
a  tax  we  pay  for  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
our  kingdom.  We  are  the  great  rivals  of 
France,  “  who  is  formidable  to  all  Europe.” 
And  when  fhe  attempts  to  aggrandize  herfelf 
by  attacking  any  of  the  leffer  dates,  it  is  our 
intereft,  let  them  be  who  they  will,  to  take 
them  under  our  protection.  But  in  fuch 
alliances  we  are  not  always  to  expeCt  a  fpe- 
cific  afiiftance ;  for  it  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  our  ally  to  ftipulate  any  thing 
ipecifically.  This  was  the  cafe  with  his 
Pruffian  majeftv ;  though  perhaps  it  had 
been  more  prudent,  for  form  fake,  to  have 
mentioned  the  number  of  troops  he  was  to 
keep  up.  But  we  all  know  that  this  is  mere 
form,  and  we  well  remember  in  what  man¬ 
ner  our  allies,  in  the  grand  confederacy, 
furnifhed  their  ftipulated  quotas.  Had  the 
Confiderer  argued  with  the  candor  he  pro- 
feftes,  he  would  have  diftinguifhed  between 
a  general  alliance  of  reciprocal  defence  and 
fecurity,  and  a  particular  treaty ,  like  that 
with  Ruffia,  for  the  hiring  a  fpecific  number 
©f  men,  at  a  ftipulated  fum. 


F  rom 
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1 10m  page  52  to  60,  the  Confiderer  la- 
boms,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  to 
prove  that  the  engagement  of  parliament  does 
not  bind  us  to  defend  the  eledorate.  Here 
he  difhnguifhes  very  accurately  between  a 
perfect  and  imperfed  obligation  ;  and  his 
whole  argument,  on  this  point,  does  him 
creuit  as  a  writer.  We  could  only  with  that 
fuch  abilities  had  been  better  employed.  On 
this  head,  however,  I  willingly  agree  with 
the  Confiderer ;  and  I  am  moreover  per- 
fuaded  that  had  it  been  a  perfect  obligation, 
yet  no  engagement  whatever  can  bind  future 
parliaments  to  adhere  to  meafures  againft  the 
filtered:  of  the  nation. 

In  the  courfe,  however,  of  this  argument, 
he  takes  occalion  to  call;  fome  refiledions 
which  muff  not  pafs  unnoticed.  “  Poffibly, 
“  fays  he,  there  may  be  thofe,  who,  after 
“  having  made  their  court,  by  running  the 
“  nation  into  a  greater  expence  for  the  Ger- 
“  man  war,  than  it  had  then  the  leafl  idea  of, 
<£  may  hope  to  make  their  excufe  to  the  peo- 
££  pie,  by  pretending  that  they  have  done  it 
“  only  in  conlequenceof  a  former  vote. — If 
“  it  has  been  wrong,  and  no  one  will  avow 
<c  the  pad,  let  no  one  adopt  the  future. 
“  — Now  they  may  put  a  flop  to  the  ruin- 
<£  ous  part  of  the  war,  and  fave  their  coun- 
“  try  ;  and  fave  themfelves  from  the  charge 
<£  of  having  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the 

“  public, 
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public*  by  exprefly  declaring  againfl:  thefe 
meafures,  and  then  making  ufe  of  that 
popularity,  to  carry  them  to  an  infinitely 
greater  heighth,  than  any  other  men  could 
have  thought  of.”  Again,  page  57,  “If 
the  nation  flood  bound  by  the  obligation 
of  fuch  a  promife,  why  did  any  gentleman 
miflead  the  public,  by  aflurances  to  the 
contrary  ?  If  the  adarefs  did  not  contain 
any  fuch  promife,  whence  this  failure  in 
his  own  ?” 


He  re  we  may  difcover  the  citiguis  in  herba, 
A  man  mull  be  extremely  fhort-fighted, 
who  does  not,  in  thefe  pages,  perceive  the 
features  of  party  :  and  yet  the  Confiderer 
allures  us,  in  the  beginning,  that  “  He  in- 
“  tends  to  write  without  any  view  to  particu- 
“  lar  men!’  It  is  a  pity  he  fo  foon  deviated 
from  his  intentions ;  but  how  well  his  prac¬ 
tice  correfponds  with  his  profeffions,  the 
above  paflages  will  declare,  without  any 
comment  of  mine.  I  will  onlyobferve,  that 
when  a  writer  indulges  himfelf  in  perfonal 
reflections,  that  circumftance  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  weaken  his  credit  with  the  judicious 
and  impartial. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  any  par¬ 
ticular  man  or  minilter ;  but  with  refpedt  to 
public  meafures,  1  think  them  not  only  de- 
fenfiole,  but  highly  deferving  our  applaufe  : 
and  the  Confiderer  himfelf  fhall  be  their 
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champion.  He  is  fo  able  and  fo  unanjhvet"^ 
able  a  reafoner,  that  I  chufe  to  draw  my 
vindication  of  thofe  meafures  from  his  own 
words. 

Page  1 33-  combats  the  opinion  that 
Hfcp  German  war  has  been  a  diverfion  of  the 
French  forces  or  treafure,  or  prevented  their 
attention  to  their  marine,  and  the  fecurity  of 
their  colonies.  “  The  only  profpect  (fays 

“  he)  which  the  French  had  of  invading  us 

<c  with  fuccefs,  was,  by  furprizing  us  in 
“  the  beginning  oi  the  war,  before  we  were 

“  prepared  for  them. - All  their  attempts 

“  fince  have  been  the  effe&s  of  defperation, 
“  rather  than  of  council.  But  during  all 
“  the  year  1756,  while  the  French °had 
any  hopes  left  or  invading  us,  they  never 
“  thought  of  entering  Germany;  and  fo  far 
“  was  the  deflorate  from  being  in  any 
“  danger  of  an  attack,  that  we  brought 
“  troops  from  thence  over  hither.  England 
“  was  then  too  great  an  objefl  in  the  French 
“  councils,  for  them  to  trifle  away  their 
“  money  and  troops  in  Germany.  But  the 
next  year,  when  they  found  themfelves 
“  totally  falling  from  that  great  hope  of 
“  ruining  us  at  once,  then  they  took  the  af- 
“  ter  game  of  trying  to  do  it  more  gra- 
“  dually;  and  therefore  thought  of  Ger- 
“  many.  And  whatever  may  be  now  pre- 
“  tended  of  our  having  chofen  the  German 

war 
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c<  war  as  a  diverfion,  every  one  muft  re- 

cc  member,  that  the  army  of  obfervation 

“  was  an  army  of  defence,  and  not  of  diver- 

“  fion.  ’Twas  the  child  of  oar  fears,  and 

“  our  fond  concern  to  keep  the  French  out, 

“  of  the  electorate,  and  not  of  any  council 

“  of  diverfion  to  draw  them  into  it.  Then 

“  only  it  was  when  our  enemies  found  that 
* 

iC  we  had  raifed  a  fufficient  land  force  to 
<c  guard  our  coaft  from  furprize,  and  to  re- 
ct  pel  any  invafion,  that  they  began  to  think 
<c  of  fending  troops  into  Germany  :  and 
“  when,  by  the  vigilance  of  our  fquadrons, 
cc  at  the  mouth  of  their  harbours,  and  the 
<c  lofs  of  fo  many  of  their  tranfports  in  their 
cc  paiTage  to  their  colonies,  they  found  it 
u  impracticable  to  go  any  where  elfe,  then 
“  it  was  that  they  paffed  the  Rhine;  ftill 
cc  making  every  effort,  and  running  every 
hazard,  to  fuccour  their  colonies.  At 
cc  length  they  found  to  their  coft  that  they 
cc  could  not  go  thither ;  but  they  knew  that 
“  the  Englifh  forces  could,  and  that  they 
“  could  not  be  refilled  there  :  that  was  the 
“  part  where  only  they  were  vulnerable  ; 
“  their  bell  trading  interell  lay  in  their 
“  iflands,  which  were  now  naked  and  ex- 
“  pofed  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  diverfion  of 
“  the  b  rench  choofing,  and  not  of  the  Eng- 
“  liflo,  to  draw  the  Britifh  force  into  Ger- 
“  many,  where  they  knew  themfelves  to  be 
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invulnerable,  and  were  always  fare  to  be 
“  fuperior  to  us.,, 

tu:re  1  moil  willingly  fubfcribe  to  the 
Confiaerer’s  general  principles,  and  I  will 
venture  to  lay,  that  there  cannot  be  an 
higher  encomium  on  the  condudt  of  the  ad- 
Immigration,  than  is  contained  in  the  above  ex- 
tiadl.  ^  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  owns, 
we  paid  no  regard  to  Germany,  we  fixed 
ah  our  ilrength  to  the  principal  objedls  of  our 
concern.  We  dilabled  their  marine,  we 
block  d  up  their  harbours,  we  gained  pofTef* 
fion  or  the  colonies  in  difpute,  we  added 
others  to  them  by  right  of  conqueft,  we  made 
acquifitions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Till  taefe  elTential  points  were  obtained, 
and  the  enemy  thereby  made  defperate,  the 
miniftry  (for  I  do  not,  like  the  Confiderer, 
diiiinguifh  between  a  noble  Lord  and  'an 
honourable  commoner,  neither  do  I  care 


which  of  them  it  was)  I  fay  the  miniftry, 
very  wifely  oppofed  our  detaching  any  of 
our  force  to  the  continent.  They  faid, 
and  they  laid  truly,  that  the  nation  flood 
bound  by  no  obligation  to  purfue  fuch  mea- 
fures. 

But,  when  thefe„  purpofes  were  fulfilled, 
when  our  fuccefles  <c  drove  our  enemies  to 
<c  defperatiorif  ’  when  they  found  it  “  im- 
£C  practicable  to  luccour  theircolonies,”  when 
they  found  the  Englifh  arms  “  irrefiftible,” 
where  it  was  moft  their  interefl  to  oppofe 


them. 
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them,  then,  as  the  Confiderer  confeffes, 
without  any  juft  pretence  of  lioftility,  and  in 
a  fit  of  “  defperation,”  they  “  feat  their 
ct  troops  into  Germany.”. 

In  this  cafe  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
We  had  already  fecured  the  territories  we 
claimed,  we  had  acquired  others  to  indem¬ 
nify  us  for  our  expences. - Thus  circum- 

ftanced,  fhould  we  fend  our  fleets  in  parade 
to  plow  the  ocean  without  a  cock-boat  to 
oppofe  them  ;  fhould  we  go  on  adding  co¬ 
lony  to  colony,  and  Aland  to  Aland,  till  we 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  and 
th  rew  them  into  the  arms  of  our  enemy  ? 
While  we  were  thus  extending  our  con- 
quefts,  and  provoking  rivalfhip  by  triumph, 
fhould  we  fufi'er  our  enemies  to  ravage  Ger¬ 
many  unrnolefted  j  fhould  we  permit  them 
to  poflcfs  themfelves  of  defenc-elefs  domi¬ 
nions,  by  which  they  might  fecure  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  their  favour  againft  our  ill-judged 
conquefts,  and  thus  render  the  peace  of 
Europe  hopelefs  r  No  ;  the  miniftry  judged 
better.  While  our  enemy  bent  their  force 
againft  us  direBly,  they,  as  the  Confiderer 
acknowledges,  took  care  of  our  immediate 
intereft,  and  would  not  fuffer  any  collateral 
views  to  take  place.  When  they  had  not 
only  provided  for  our  fafety,  but  procured  us 
an  indemnification,  and  the  enemy  l<  in 
“  deipair,”  attacked  us  indirectly  through 
the  tides  of  our  allies,  then  they  found  them¬ 
felves 
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teves  at  leifurc  to  attend  to  collateral  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they 
applied  their  attention  to  the  defence  of  our 
German  allies.  Thus  therefore  they  fulfilled 
their  promifes,  and  aded  a  confident  part ; 
tor  the  diverfion,  as  the  Confiderer  rightly 
obferves,  was  not  of  their,  but  of  the  French 
choofing.  As  to  the  French  “invulnerability 
“  and  luperiority,”  let  the  plains  of  Minder), 
and  almoft  every  engagement  we  have  had 
with  them,  teftify. 

Page  63.  He  advifes  us  to  go  on,  and 
“  by  °ne  more  eafy  conquefl,  difable  the 
“  navy  of  France  from  ever  riling  again  ; 
“  and  the  peace  of  this  ifland  (he  affures  usj 
“  is  then  fixed  on  its  firm  and  proper  balls  : 
“  and  we  may  thenceforward  look  on  all 
“  the  quarrels  of  the  contine/it  with  indif- 
“  feience.” 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  firll  principle ,  in 
which  I  have  been  fo  unlucky  to  differ 
from  him;  and  this  I  mull  controvert  with 
all  my  might :  for  I  am  perfuaded,  that  were 
we  in  polleffion  of  all  the  French  fettle- 
ments,  and  our  enemies  without  a  fingle  Ihip, 
yet  the  continent  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  feems 
evident  that  the  greater  and  more  commercial 
we  grow,  the  more  clofely  we-lhall  be  in- 
terelled  in,  and  connedled  with  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  a  nation 
which  depends  upon  commerce,  can  be  de¬ 
tached 
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tached  from  the  continent  by  which  it  fub- 
fifts,  and  have  no  occafion  to  give  or  receive 
fuccour  from  their  continental  friends,  when 
their  very  being  depends  upon  their  reci¬ 
procal  fupport  and  defence.  As  a  trading 
nation,  we  have  more  reafon  to  be  attached 
to  the  continent,  than  the  continent  has  to 
be  allied  with  us ;  and  we  may  add,  that,  in 
times  of  danger,  we  may,  as  we  have  done, 
hand  in  need  of  fuccour  from  our  continen¬ 
tal  allies,  as  well  as  they  occaiionally  require 
affiftance  from  us. 

Page  66.  The  Confiderer  afks, — <c  When 
“  Britain  is  already  engaged  in  a  war  with 
“  France,  can  it  be  ftronger,  for  adopting 
“  another  prince’s  quarrels  with  the  houfs 
“  of  Auftria  ?”  No:  but  it  is  the  ftronger 
for  detaching  that  prince  from  the  common 
enemy,  whom  the  Confiderer  himfelf  calls, 
“  the  fure  friends”  of  that  prince. 

That  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  us  to 
Ifrengthen  ourfelves  by  detaching  him  from 
that  intereft,  we  again  appeal  to  the  Conii- 
derer’s  own  authority.  Page  45,  where  he 
fays,  “  The  Emprefs- Queen  refufed  to  de- 
“  fend  the  electorate.” — -She  alledged  her 
“  own  danger.  Here  it  is  manifeft,  from 
his  ownconfeffion,  that  we  did  not  drive  her 
into  the  arms  of  France,  but  that  fhe  refufed 
to  embrace  our  caufe.  She  alledged  her 
danger,  as  a  reaion  why  fhe  could  not  aft 
sgainft  the  common  enemy.  Could  there 

be 
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be  a  better  reafon  on  earth  for  clofing  with 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  detaching  him  at 
Ieaft  from  the  intereft  of  otir  great  rival  ? 
If  the  emprefs  s  danger  was  then  fo  great, 
that  fhe  could  not  affift  us,  her  danger,  and 
the  danger  of  all  Europe,  would  have  been 
greater,  had  l  iiiffia  combined  with  France, 
and  by  then  comederacy  have  drawn,  as 
they  certainly  would  have  done,  Sweden, 
&c.  into  their  fcale.  * 

Page  76.  The  Confiderer  enters  into  a 
minute  calculation  and  comparifon  of  the 
revenues  of  France  and  England.  He  cites 
the  authority  of  fome  namelefs  fpeaker  in 
the  laft  leftions,  whom  be  leaves  us  to  guefs 
by  nis  office,  for  the  following  account. 

“  The  ftanding  revenue  of  France,  we 
<c  were  then  told,  is  twelve  millions,  five  of 
c<  them  were  anticipated,  and  the  remaining 
feven,  fubjecl  to  any  deficiencies  in  the 
other  five,  make  the  prefent  revenue  of 
cc  France.  Befides  this,  they  have  bor- 
<c  rowed  two  millions,  and  thefe  nine  mil¬ 
lions  make  the  whole  fund  of  France  for 
“  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  ftanding  revenue  of  England  (he 
tC  adds)  is  the  land  and  malt  tax,  which 
amount  to  two  millions  feven  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pounds:  to  which 
ic  may  he  added,  fo  much  as  can  be  taken 
'£  out  of  the  finking  fund.  Allowing,  how¬ 
ever, 
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“  ever,  a  million  and  a  half  to  be  taken 
“  thence,  we  have  then  four  millions  to 
“  oppofe  to  the  French  revenue  of  feven 
“  millions.  But,  betides  this,  we  have  bor- 
<c  rowed  for  this  year  twelve  millions.  Go 
«  on  therefore  for  two  years  longer  on  this 
“  plan  :  France,  at  the  three  years  end,  will 
“  be  fix  millions  in  debt,  and  England,  if 
ec  we  reckon  the  twelve  millions,  will  be 
<c  thirty-fix.  If  we  allow  but  the  eight 
“  millions,  England  will  be  twenty-four 
“  millions  in  debt.  Can  we,  he  concludes, 

«  need  a  more  convincing  proof,  that  this  is 
*c  a  ruinous  war.” 

.  What  avails  this  calculation?  We  need  no 
proof  that  our  expences  are  greater  than 
theirs.  But  if  every  ftroke  we  ftrike,  we  re¬ 
cur  to  our  numeration  table,  our  arms  will 
make  but  a  flow  progrefs.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  Confiderer,  who 
took  this  account  from  word  of  mouth,  mil- 
underftood  the  fpeaker,  for  it  is  agreed  by  the 
rnoft  authentic  account;,  that  the  Handing 
revenue  of  France,  even  in  the  year  J742> 
when  they  themfelves  allow  it  was  at  the 
higheft,  did  not  exceed  eleven  millions, 

and  even  in  time  of  peace,  they  frequently 
run  behind  hand,  in  the  year  1722,  for 
inftance, 

The  receipts  amounted  to  -  livres  202,535?994 

The  expences  to  -  208,108,505 

•  <  />  f  '  *  , 

The  expence  exceeds  the  receipt  by  5 557^^5 1 * 
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We  might  bring  the  account  as  low  as 
*  ,e.  */42>  b'at  it  would  be  more  matter  of 
cunofity  than  ufc..  For  to  what  purpofe  is 
K  to  mew  that  their  Handing  revenue  is 
greater. than  ours  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  Handing  revenue  of  an  arbitrary  fove-: 
reignty,  where  the  fubftance  of  the  people 
is  applied  to  gild  the  trappings  of  monarchy, 
and  furmih  out  a  gaudy  nobility,  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  free  kingdom  ?  But  is 
the  nation  the  richer  ?  Can  they  raife  fuch 
lurns  to  anlwer  preffing  exigencies  1  No,  he 
admits  they  cannot:  if  they  could,  they  * 
would  not  be  in  the  condition  they  are.  We  • 
believe  the  Conliderer  is  the  firfl  politician 
who  ever  brought  the  poverty  of  a  nation,  as 
a^proof  of  their  power. 

But  he  would  frighten  the  readers  by  dint 
of  arithmetick,  and  (hew  how  much  greater 
our  expences  are  than  theirs.  True  :  and 
are  not  our  operations  more  extenfive,  our 
advantages,  infinitely  (uperior  ?  Have  we  not 
numerous  fleets  to  iupport,  and  have  they 
not  well  defcrved  their  pay  ?  By  their  means 
have  we  not  gained  every  thing  we  contended 
tor,  ana  made  acquifitions  to  reimburfe  our 
charges  ?  Have  we  not  deflroyed  the  French 
marine,  and  ruined  their  trade  ?  Have  we 
not  likewise  a  powerful  army  in  Germany,  ■ 
which  has  withftood  their  progrefs,  and  de¬ 
feated  their  views  ? 

What  have  the  French  done?  They  have 
Ipent  Id's  money  :  right  5  becaufe  they  could 

not 
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not  raife  fo  much  ;  and  to  their  inability  vm 
may  partly  attribute  our  fuccefles.  The  Con* 
fiderer  obferves,  that  we  are  inferior  to 
France  in  number  of  men.  Wearefo:  ouf 
fuperiority  confifts  in  length  of  purfe.  Our 
debt,  it  is  true,  is  large :  their’s  however  is 
above  treble  the  fum*,  and  they  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  at  near  treble  the  rate  of  intereft :  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  moreover,  that  allowing  for  the 
different  rate  of  intereft  now  and  in  king 
William’s  time,  the  intereft  of  our  prefent 
debt,  is  not  equal  to  the  intereft  paid  when 
it  was  but  feventy  millions,  and  there  needs 
no  ftronger  proof  of  our  credit.  ■  ; 

But  he  takes  upon  him  to  fay,  page  89, 
“  This  is  a  war,  which  France  never  can  b? 
“  hurt  by,  and  never  can  be  weary  of.  .  A 
“  land  war  with  England  alone  is  an  advan- 
“  tage,  and  which  France  has  not  enjoyed 
“  thefe  hundred  years and  again,  page 
]  27,  he  argues,  that  “  the  war  in  Germany 
4‘  is  not  a  diverfion  of  the  treafures  •  of 
“  France.  • 

What,  will  not  France  be  hurt  F  Will  fhe 
never  be  weary  of  maintaining  immenfe  ar¬ 
mies  in  Germany,  without  gaining  any  thing 
but  fhame  and  defeat  ?  Are  the  lofs  of  her 
men  nothing  to  her  ?  Does  it  coft  her  no¬ 
thing  to  fubfift  her  vanquifhed  forces?  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  buried  200,000  men  in  Ger¬ 
many  this  war,  not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who 

*  Their  national  debt  in  1745  was  140  millions 
fterling. 
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have  fallen  by  the  fword  ?  As  to  their  car¬ 
rying  on  a  land  war  with  England  alone, 
the  Confiderer,  I  had  almoft  laid  the  .pre- 
vaiicator,  recurs  to  his  old  quibble,  and  would 
perfuade  us,  that  we  ftand  alone,  becaufe  our 
allies  have  not  formally  declared  war  againft 
France.  But  would  a  candid  reafoner,  whofe 
purfuit  was  truth,  cavil  about  words  ?  It  is 
plain^  that  if  the  Flanoverians,  Heffians, 
Pruflians,  &c.  are  not  at  <war  with  France, 
they  neverthelefs fight  with  us  againft  France, 
and  Fiance  fights  againft  them,  and  they  cut 
one  another  s  throats,  with  as  little  remorfe, 
as  if  a  party  .coloured  herald  had  denounced 
war  by  the  fouftd  of  trumpet. 

But  the  German  war,  he  would  perfuade 
us,  is  no  diverfion  of  their  treafures.  Indeed! 
What  then  has  diverted  them  ?  He  owns 
himfelf,  that  for  a  long  time  paft,  they  have 
had  no  other  object  of  attention,  and  yet  it 
is  certain  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  greateft 
•/traits.  Will  he  not  credit  their  own  reprefenta- 
tions?  Vv  ill  he  not  believe  the  remonft  ranees  of 
their  parliament,  particularly  of  Rouen,  which 
exhibits  the  moft  deplorable  picture  of  the 
poverty  and  mifery  of  the  people,  and  their 
inability  to  pay  the  taxes,  &c.  ?  Will  he  not 
believe  marfhal  Belleifie’s  letter  to  Contades, 
which  fpecihes  their  incapacity  to  continue 
the  war  ?  Will  he  not  believe  they  melted 
their  plate  ?  But  fays  he,  the  next  year  they 
brought  two  armies  into  the  field.  Be  it  fo: 
but  extraordinary  efforts  of  this  kind  are  like 
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tonvulfions  before  death:  there  are,  as  he 
himfelf  well  obferves,  “  adls  of  defperation.”' 
An£  after  a  meafure  denoting  fuch  uncommon 
diltrefs,  vve  might  reafonably  expe<ft  fome 
extraordinary  attempts. 

Thefe  are  inconteftible  authorities  :  but  let 
us  confult  reafon,  vvnich  is  fuperior  to  all  aiir- 
thoritv.  On  one  fide,  let  us  place  a  king¬ 
dom,  which  is  forced  to  draw  it’s  fubfiftence 
from  it’s  own  vitals ;  which  has  loft  ah  nou¬ 
rishment  from  it’s  members,  that  is,  it’s  co¬ 
lonies  ;  whole  trade  •  it  utterly  deftroyed  ; 
Vv'hofe  marine  is  ruined;  a  kingdom,  which 
has  been  defeated  and  difappointed  in  the 
important  objedt  of  it’s  purfuit,  which  is 
“  reduced  to  defperation,”  and  obliged,  as 
theConftderer  confeiTes,  toprofecute  the  war 
where  (he  would  leaft  choofe  to  wage  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  view  the  nation 
which  has  reduced  it’s  enemy  to  the  above  def- 
perate  and  deplorable  condition  ;  who  has  fe- 
cured  her  own  rights,  and  obtained  depofitsover 
and  above  ;  whofe  trade  is  flourilhing  in  the 
midft  of  war,  and  daily  increafing ;  and  who 
is  able  to  faife  immenfe  fums  at  a  moderate 
intereft.  Let  us  thus  fairly  ftate  the  compa- 
rifon,  and  then  let  reafon  determine  which 
of  the  two  kingdoms  is  moft  likely  to  be. 
tired  of  the  war. 

But  indeed,  the  Confiderer’s  own  contra- 
di&ions,  ire  fufficient  to  betray  his  caufe. 
One  while  he  tells  us,  page  89,  that  “  it  is 
“  the  triumph ,  and  not  the  trial  of  their  arms 
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“  *  %htfusJ  «?  Germany:”  then  he  calls  it 
an  ad  of  ddperation.”  Again,  page  i  ?jy 

that  “  it  was  a  diverfion  of  the  French  cfmf. 

“  tnS>  ancJ  not  of  the  English and  yet, 
page  1 29,  he  affirms,  that  “  France  does  not 
fend  it  s  army  to  invade  the  German  do¬ 
minions  from  choice ,  but  necejjitw ”  In  a 
paffage  above  quoted,  he  fpeaks  of  trifflin* 
away  their  money  and  troops  in  Germany.-^. 
Now  he  fays,  cc  they  cannot  be  hurt  by  the 
<c  German  war,  and  that  it  is  no  diverfion 

“  of  their  treafure,  &c"  Was  ever  any  thine 
fo  contradictory  ?  a 

The  Confiderer  however  does  not  fcruple 
to  fay  and  unfay  ;  tho’  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  his  contradidions  are  not  obvious  to  a 
curfory  reading :  as  he  abounds  in  repeti¬ 
tions,  and  leads  the  reader  into  a  maze,  in 
hopes,  I  fuppofe,  to  elude  detection  j  for  to 
do  juffice  to  his  abilities,  he  feems  capable  of 
writing  with  more  method  and  precifion. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  to  many  of  his  in- 
confittencies,  that  I  am  weary  of  the  office  j. 
neverthelefs,  I  mutt  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
one,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  page 
100.  After  playing  off  his  wit  upon  the 
Ruffian  treaty,  he  fays,  “  the  dread  of  thefe 
“  guetts  diverted  his  Pruffian  majeffy  from 
“  his  intended  attack  on  the  electoral  domi- 
<c  nions,  and  brought  him  three  months  af~ 

“  ter,  to  fign  the  treaty  of  Weftminfter.” 

Here  the  reader  will  recoiled  the  paffage 
we  defired  him  to  note  before,  where  the 

Con- 
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Coirfiderer  affirms,  that  “  we  perceived  that 
“  this  Ruffian  diverfion,  which  was  to  march 
“  through  Poland,  would  be  ineffectual.  . . , 
“  We  were  then  forced  to  fee  our  inability, 
“  „and  by  renouncing  our  treaty  with  Ruffia, 
“  and  giving  up  our  old  allies,  were  made  to 
<{  buy  off  an  evil  which  we  could  not  repell.” 

Now  we  may  defy  the  moft  fubtle  fophi- 
fter  to  reconcile  thefe  paffiages.  Jf  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  treaty  v/as  ineffectual,  how  came  his 
Pruffian  majefty  to  dread  it  ?  If  he  was 
frightened  at  it,  and  not  only  diverted  by  it 
from  his  intended  attack,  but  brought  to 
fign  the  treaty  of  Weftminfler,  how  can  it 
be  Paid,  that  we  bought  off  an  evil,  which 
we  could  not  repell ? 

In  truth,  however  all  thefe  affiertions  and 
furmizes  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  we 
might  afk  the  Confiderer,  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  inten¬ 
tions  to  invade  Hanover  !  That  monarch  is 
generally  pretty  clofe  in  his  councils,  and 
feldom  declares  his  intentions,  till  his  motions 
fpeak  them:  and  we  do  not  remember  that 
his  troops  ever  made  any  advances  that  way. 

But,  in  fad,  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
Confiderations,  is  to  render  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  and  thofe  who  are  known  to  have 
efpoufed  his  caufe,  unpopular.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  he  throws  out  f'uch  invidious  farcafms, 
as  are  calculated  to  influence  the  mob  of 
readers.  He  even  goes  fo  far  as  obliquely 
to  call  his  magnanimity  in  quetlion,  and  he 
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meers  at  the  authority  which  ufed  that  epi¬ 
thet  in  fpcaking  of  the  Pruffian  monarch. 

He  has,  fays  the  Confiderer,  been  called 
“  magnanimous ,  by  too  great  an  authority  to 
admit  a  doubt,  of  his  having  it  in  his 
“  power  to  do  great  things  for  us.  For  the 
fake  of  fuch  perfons,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
“  think  of  his  will.”  Who  ufed  that  epithet 
we  well  remember,  and  the  world  can  teftify 
that  it  was  not  mifapplied;  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  decent  in  the  Confiderer,  to  have 
fpared  the  reflection.  But  judgment  never 
harbours  with  malice. 

■  As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  good  will  to¬ 
wards  this  nation,  or  the  good  will  of  any 
one  nation  towards  another,  it  is  not,  I  appre’- 
hend,  much  to  be  relied  on,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  political  intereft.  I  am  not  fo 
thoroughly  Pruffian,  as  to  imagine,  that  on 
1’ome  future  occafion,  that  prince  may  not 
.again  be  our  enemy :  and  if  the  Confiderer 
had  not  addreffed  himlelf  to  the  paffions,  in- 
fiead  of  the  underfianding  of  his  readers,  he 
would  not  have  infinuated  fufpicions,  which 
are  totally  immaterial  to  the  argument. 
Whatever  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  will  may  be, 
at  prefent  our  interefts  are  connected.  If  from 
the  revolution  of  things,  they  fhould  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  divided,  and  he  fhould  prove  an  enemy, 

T  trufi:  there  will  be  both  fpirit  and  power  in 
this  kingdom,  to  convince  his  majcfty,  that 
he  has  as  much  to  dread  from  our  oppofi- 

.  tion, 
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tion,  as  he  has  now  to  hope  from  our  pro¬ 
tection  . 

After  ringing  the  changes  on  the  fame 
fentiments,  running  over  the  hackneyed  de¬ 
clamation  againft  German  fubfldies,  quitting 
the  king  of  Pruffia  in  one  page,  and,  worry¬ 
ing  him  again  in  another;  in  Abort,  after  faying 
what  has  been  faid  a  hundred  times  before, 
and  what  he  himfelf  has  repeated  over  and 
over,  he  comes  at  Iaft  to  conlider  the  nature 
of  continental  connections. 

•  Here  he  affefts  to  be  witty,  and  fpofts 
with  the  different  meanings  which  may  be 
annexed  to  thefe  terms.  As  I  write  only 
with  a  view  to  plain  truth,  I  fhall  not 
attempt  to  rival  his  pretentions  to  wit  and 
humour ;  but  fhall  proceed  to  animadvert 
upon  the  following  reflections,  which  are  fo  - 
extremely  Angular,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  Till  fuch  great  occaflons  (alluding  to 
‘c  the  grand  alliance)  fliail  return  again  for 
<c  Britain  to  aCt  in  conjunction  with  Holland 
“  and  Germany,  and  the  other  parts  of 
“  Europe,  united  in  a  real  alliance  againff 
ct  France,  the  true' intereft  of  Britain,  or  of 
<{  any  part  of  Germany,  can  never  call  for 
<£  our  troops  upon  the  continent.  We  have 
"  been  indeed  too  long  making  ourfelves 
“  parties  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  em- 
“  pire,  to  hope  foon  to  fee  that  and  the 
“  other  ftate  of  the  continent  united  in  fuch 
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“  ar>  alliance :  but  till  that  we  can  have  no 
“  connection  with  it.  Previous  to  Britain’s 
“  hav'ng  any  continental  connection,  that 
“  continent  mud  be  connected  in  itfelf. 
To  talk  of  forming  a  connedion  with 
cc  that,  which  itfelf  is  unconneded,  is  a  con- 
tradidion  in  terms/' 

Let  no  one  then  attempt  to  form  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Confiderer,  who  is  himfelf 
unconneded  :  fo  unconneded,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  colled  the  heterogeneous  parts  of 
his  argument,  and  combine  them  into  any 
confident  propofition. 

Firfi,  he  tells  us,  we  can  have  no  call  for 
oui  troops  on  the  continent,  till  we  can  ad 
in  conjundion  with  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  the  ether  parts  of  Europe y  united  in  a 
real  alliance  again!!  France.  By  the  other 
paits  ot  Europe,  I  fuppofe,  he  means  the 
parts  engaged  in  the  grand  alliance  :  for  he 
cannot  think  it  ncceflary  that  we  fhould 
wait  till  we  get  all  the  powers  of  Scandinavia^ 
and  the  Grand  Turk,  &c.  on  our  fide.  But 
.though  we  agree  with  him,  that  France  is 
Hill  formidable,  yet  we  are  warranted,  by 
his  own  confeffion,  page  13,  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  io  formidable  as  in  the  days  of 
Lewis  XIV.  Confequently,  from  his  own 
propofition,  the  fame  ftrength  of  confede¬ 
racy  is  not  necefiary  now  as  was  then.  And 
thus  he  deftroys  his  own  argument. 

But 
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But  admitting  that  it  was  neceffary,  yet 
is  it  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  convince  fo  many 
different  powers  of  fuch  neceffity  ?  It  is 
next  to  a  miracle  that  they  united  under 
king  William ;  and  nothing  but  a  fenfe  of" 
immediate  danger  from  an  ambitious  and  en- 
\  terprizing  prince,  who  had  manifefted  to  all 
Europe,  that,  according  to  his  principles, 
might  was  right,  could  have  joined  their  in- 
terefts  then.  Such  an  union  never  may, 
probably  never  will,  and,  what  is  more,  ne¬ 
ver  need  be  effected  again.  Europe  is  not 
now  what  it  was  at  that  time.  Some  great 
povvers,  fuch  as  Pruffia  for  inftance,  bear 
their  heads  aloft,  who  were  then  inconfider- 
able  potentates.  A  writer  therefore  who 
contends  for  the  neceffity  of  adapting  pre- 
fent  meafures,  to  the  ftandard  of  antient 
fyftems,  without  allowing  for  change  of  cir- 
cumftances,  what  time  produces,  either 
wants  judgment  or  integrity.  And  we  may 
add,  that  a  writer  of  candor  would  not  have 
foi  gotten,  that  at  the  time  of  the  grand  al¬ 
liance,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  our 
colonies  and  marine,  which  have  been  the 
principal  objects  in  the  prefent  war. 

t[  He  argues  farther,  “  that,  previous  to  Bri¬ 
tain’s  having  any  continental  connexions, 
that  continent  muft  be  connected  in  itr 
*  fell.  Muft  it  fo  ?  Then  we  are  afraid 
it  will  be  difficult  to  fhew  that  there  ever 
was  a  continental  connexion  :  and  we  may 

H  2  add, 


gdd,  tnat  probably  there  never  will  be  one. 
Even  tne  grand  alliance  was  not  a  continental 
connection,  fince  France,  which  makes  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  continent,  flood  uncon¬ 
nected  with,  and  in  oppofition  to,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  other  powers. 

But  not  to  wafte  time  in  difentangling 
thefe.  knots  or  fophiftry,  let  us  appeal  to  any 
man  of  plain  fenfe  and  impartial  uidgment, 
as  the  Confiderer  allows  they  did,  the 
Auftrians  pleaded  their  danger  and  inability 
to  act  again  ft  the  common  enemy,  and  our 
natural  allies  the  Dutch  tendered  the  fame 
plea,  —  whether  thus  deferted,  not  only  po¬ 
licy,  but  neceftity,  did  not  diredt  us  to  form 
alliances  elfewhere.  We  find  that  jealoufy, 
or  fordid  views  of  prefent  gain,  has  made 
the  Dutch  as  much  our  enemies  as  they 
dare  to  be.  It  is  they,  and  other  partizans 
of  Trance,  who  have  magnified  the  power 
and  revenues  of  France  :  who  have  fome  of 
them  gone  fo  far  as  even  to  over-rate  it  at 
eighteen  millions  a  year  ;  whereas'  we  find 
it  but  eleven  :  and  an  able  French  writer 
has  allured  us,  that,  in  time  of  war,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  film  of  five  millions,  fix  hundred 
eighty-feven  thoufand,  five  hundred  pounds, 
is  neceftary  to  profecute  it  with  effedl.  —  It 
is  they,  in  fliort,  who  would  perluade  us  to 
abandon  our  allies. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  Confiderations, 
it  tends  to  prove  that  the  German  war  is  not 
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a  war  of  diverfion.  This  I  am  not  inclined 
to  difpute :  I  will  readily  agree  with  him 
that  it  was  of  the  French  choofing,  not  of 
our  own,  and  that  they  went  there  as  an  ad: 
of  defperation,  becaufe  they  could  go  no 
where  elfe. 

In  ftiort,  the  fingle  point,  which  the  Con- 
ftderer  labours  to  eftablifh  is  this, "that  we 
ought  to  profecute  the  war  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  detach  ourfelves  from  the  con- 
tinent,  and  leave  our  allies  there  to  fhift  for 
themfelves. — All  the  reft  of  the  pamphlet  is 
nothing  elfe  but  flourifh,  declamation,  and 
invedive. 

4 

With  refpeX  to  this  point,  I  have  fhewn 
that  as  a  commercial  nation,  it  is  impoffible 
for  us  to  be  detached  from  the  continent, 
from  whence,  in  a  great  meafure,  we  draw 
our  fubfiftence.  From  the  earlieft  times  to 
the  prefent  period,  it  has  been  deemed  good 
policy  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  when  we  have  had  no  German  or 
other  territories,  under  the  dominion  of  this 
crown.  —  It  therefore  we  cannot  engage  our 
natural  allies,  we  muft  form  fuch  connexions 
as  bid  faireftto  make  amends  for  their  defer- 
tion.  And  I  will  add  that  Pruftia  and  Hano¬ 
ver,  &c.  are  for  this  purpoie  the  inoft  eligible 
confederates. 

With  regard  to  the  purfuit  of  our  con- 
quefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  it  may 
be  obferved  in  genera!,  that  extended  con- 
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quefts  arc  not  for  the  intereft  of  this  nation  ; 
that  we  have  already,  befides  fecuring  our 
rights, acquired  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, than 
we  fhall  be  able  to  retain  ; — that  amattempt 
to  farther  acquifitions  can  only  ferve  to  move 
the  jealoufy  of  other  nations,  and  incline  them’ 
to  fide  with  oUr  enemies. — To  this  may 
fee  added,  that  if  we  go  on  and  get  poffeflioff 
of  the  French  fettlements,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fuffer  them  unmolefted  to  ravage  the 
continent,,  their  acquifitions  may  more  than 
counterbalance  ours,  efpecially  if  they  make 
fhemfelves  matters  of  the  maritime  provin¬ 
ces  ;  whereas  by  oppoling  their  progrefs,  and 
difappointing  their  views,  we  leave  them 
nothing  (except  Minorca)  to  fet  off  againft 

all  our  conquefts. - Not  to  mention  that 

were  we  in  poffefiion  of  the  French  fettle¬ 
ments,  the  acquifition  could  be  of  little  ufe  to 
us,  if  we  fuffer  them  to  extend  their  arms 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  For 
in  that  cafe,  we  fhould  be  flocked  with 
commodities,  without  any  cuftomers  to  take 
them  oft  our  hands,  but  on  their  own  terms. 

It  will  be  faid,  however,  that  the  French 
can  have  no  juft  pretence  for  making  fuch 
conquefts,  and  fome  have  imagined,  that  we 
fhould  have  had  no  war  on  the  continent, 
but  for  our  alliance  with  Pruflia :  but  I  refer 
them,  for  an  anfwer,'  to  the  Confiderations, 
It  appears  from  the  Confiderer’s  own  prin# 
ciples,  and  they  are  fo  far  juft,  that  whenever 
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the  French  cannot  defend  their  colonies,  nor 
invade  us,  they  will  carry  their  arms  into* 
Germany:  no  matter  whether  their, pretence 
is  juft  or  not.  He  admits  that  they  had  no 
juft  pretence  for  invading  Hanover,  and  by 
the  fame  rule  they  might  turn  their  arms  on 
any  other  part.  In  ftiort,  it  is  evident  from 
the  Conliderer’s  own  fhewing,  that  when- 
**  ever  we  are  at  war  with  France,  if  we  are 
fuccefsful  againft  them,  they  will  reek  their 
vengeance  on  the  continent ;  and  furely  it  is 
better  for  us  to  oppofe  them  abroad,  than 
for  them  to  attack  us  at  home.  That  being 
now  our  main  object,  we  may  narrow  our 
expences,  and  to  defeat  them  there,  is  the 
only  means  now  in  our  power  to  reduce  them 
to  the  necefiity  of  begging  peace. 

/  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  conlider  that 

there  is  nothing  in  thefe  Confiderations,  but 
what  has  been  repeated  over  and  over,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  any  attention,  we  cannot 
but  be  pcrfuaded  that  fome  extraordinary  en¬ 
deavours  have  been  ufed  to  influence  the 
public.  When  the  fheets  of  difcontent  iffue 
from  the  prefs,  we  know  by  what  induftrp- 
4  ous  arts  they  are  circulated,  and  how  loud- 
tongued  party  bawls  in  every  company,  in 
defence  of  the  principles  they  contain.  I  can¬ 
not  but  lament,  that  my  countrymen  fhould 
be  the  dupes  of  fuch  artifice,  and  that  with 
all  their  experience,  they  are  ftill  the  fame 
%kle  creatures,  which  the  celebrated  Mon- 
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tefquieu  has  characterized  them:  A  m- 
**  t‘on  a^ways  violent,  governed  n  we  by 
paffion  than  lealbn,  and  eafily  inftuenced 
“  to  purfue  meafures  againft  it’s  real  intereft.” 


FIN  I  & 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 

Pagf  i.  18,  irtftead  of  minds  if  peoplcy  read  minds  of 
the  people.  Page  22*  J.  1 6,  for  then,  read  thence.—? age 
25,  i.  27,  no  nuitirr  for  Jpot ,  read  no  matter  for  the  fpaU 
Page  29,  8  Sy  ior  witoouty  read  with,  1,  23,  for  re~ 
prejenling,  read  mifreprefinting. 


